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KEY  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUE  FACES  CONGRESS 


More  than  half  the  world's  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  is  illiterate  and  the  percentage 
is  increasing.  The  UN  Development 
Program  adds  that  of  the  world's 
school-age  children,  less  than  half 
attend  school. 

The  Program  says  per  capita  in¬ 
come  in  developing  countries  is  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  $150  a  year.  "The 
price  of  failure  is  frightening/'  FCNL 
emphasized  in  a  statement  to  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  Dec.  16,  adding 
that  "The  majority  of  the  world's  citi¬ 
zens  face  desperation  as  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations 
widens  each  year." 

The  Nixon  Administration  is 
launching  a  major  re-appraisal  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  and  development 
policies.  And  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  International  Development, 
headed  by  Bank  of  America  President 
Rudolph  Peterson  is  charged  with 
producing  a  Congressionally  palat¬ 
able  foreign  aid  program  by  March. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  has 
proclaimed  the  1970's  its  Second  De¬ 
velopment  Decade  and  the  Pearson 
Commission,  in  its  report  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  challenged  the  world  to  narrow 
that  widening  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations. 

After  stressing  the  critically  im¬ 
portant  roles  of  trade  and  self-help, 
the  Pearson  Commission  concludes 
that  total  financial  flows,  public  and 
private,  to  developing  countries  at  the 
level  of  at  least  1%  of  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  of  the  rich  countries 
is  required  by  1975. 

In  absolute  amounts  the  1%  target 
entails  an  increase  in  total  resource 
flows  from  $12.8  billion  in  1968  to 
$21.7  billion  in  1975. 

The  U.S.  amount  would  increase 
from  $5.7  billion  to  $11.1  billion. 


U.S.  assistance  during  the 
Marshall  Plan  reached  2%  of 
GNP  and  was  at  the  1%  level  as 
recently  as  1961. 

The  Pearson  Report  said  the  U.S. 
in  1968  ranked  seventh  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  GNP  devoted  to  official 
aid  at  .38%. 

The  commission,  headed  by  former 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pear¬ 
son,  urged  the  industrialized  nations 
to  help  the  developing  world  attain  a 
6%  annual  rate  of  growth. 

Prof.  Jan  Tinbergen  of  The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Chairman  of  the  UN  Devel¬ 
opment  Planning  Committee,  said 
{New  York  Times,  Jan.  16)  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  stressing  that 
they  must  improve  their  governments 
and  provide  better  education. 

"Then,"  he  adds,  "they  must 
cut  away  at  the  power  of  the 
feudal  landlords." 

Prof.  Robert  Heilbroner  of  the  New 
School  says  in  an  article  quoted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (Sept.  18, 
1968)  that  "On  the  one  hand  we  have 
been  the  leading  agent  of  inter¬ 
national  assistance  through  AID 
(Agency  for  Inti.  Development),  the 
Peace  Corps,  Food  for  Peace,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  been  the 


leader  of  the  antirevolutionary  forces 
of  the  world." 

The  developed  countries  increas¬ 
ingly  need  to  face  the  question  of 
whether  the  goal  of  world  progress 
merits  the  appropriations  and  policy 
changes  required  for  the  pattern  of 
world  progress  which  the  [Pearson] 
Commissioners  demonstrate  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

This  is  the  key  issue  which 
confronts  the  Peterson  Task 
Force  and,  ultimately.  President 
Nixon  and  Congress  in  the  year 
ahead. 

"The  price  of  success  is  small," 
FCNL  told  the  Task  Force,  stressing 
that  "The  investment  of  1%  of  GNP 
by  our  government  and  1%  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  by  non-govem- 
mental  agencies  will  be  a  small  sac¬ 
rifice  in  relation  to  the  6%  annual 
increment  in  GNP  and  in  relation  to 
the  9%  of  GNP  now  being  devoted 
to  military  expenditures. 

"However,  it  will  mean  a  tripling 
of  assistance  funds  over  the  present 
outlay." 

The  FCNL  General  Committee  at 
its  aimual  meeting  Jan.  16-18  ap¬ 
proved  a  statement  on  international 
development.  See  excerpts  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 


Numbers  Game  With  Human  Misery . . . 

Recommended  Amounts  of  Help— Developed  to  Developing  Countries 

FCNL: 

2%  of  GNP,*  at  Least  1%  Governmental 

Tinbergen  UN  Report: 

1%  GNP,  .75%  Governmental 

Pearson  Commission: 

1%  GNP,  at  Least  .70%  Governmental  by  1975 

Committee  for 

Economic  Development: 

1%  of  Natl.  Income*  Initially,  Ultimately  1%  of  GNP 

1968  Actual  U.S.  Aid: 

65%  of  GNP,  of  which  .38%  Was  Governmental 

*  GNP  (Gross  Natl.  Product)  And 
Country. 

National  Income  Are  Measures  of  The  Total  Annual  Output  of  a 
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Net  Rovifs  of  Official  Financial  Resources  from  the  U.S.  to 
Low-Income  Countries:  1963-68 

(Including  transfers  to  multilateral  agencies) 


OFFICIAL 

Klilliona 

1  of  Dollars 

Bilateral  Assistance 

1963 

1965 

1967 

1966 

AID  bilateral  programs  _ 

_  2,008 

2,059 

2,134 

1,904 

P.L.  480*  . .  .  „ 

_ _  1,421 

1,263 

1,051 

1,039 

Export-Import  Bank>> 

_  72 

56 

160 

256 

Peace  Corps 

.  ..  . . .  47 

62 

108 

110 

Other®  . 

.  IS 

50 

50 

91 

Recoveries'' . 

-7 

-40 

-91 

-46 

Total  Bilateral _ 

_ _ _ _  3,557 

3,463 

3,413 

3,354 

Contributions  to  Multilateral  Agencies _ 

Total  Official 

_  142 

.  3,699 

164 

3,627 

310 

3,723 

251 

3,605 

Note:  Figures  are  for  calendar  years.  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

a.  Excludes  repayntents  and  the  portion  of  sales  values  in  local  currencies  reserved  for  U.S.  rather  than  host 
country  uses. 

b.  Repayments  which  have  been  netted  out  were  222  in  1963,  246  in  1965,  321  in  1967,  and  377  in  1966. 

c.  Includes  such  diverse  programs  as  the  Development  and  Support  of  Trust  Territories,  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance,  and  Ryukyu  Assistance. 

d.  Includes  recoveries  of  principal  on  a  variety  of  earlier  grants  and  loans  in  foreign  currencies  which  can 
now  be  put  to  U.S.  uses. 

e.  Includes  direct  investment,  reinvested  earnings,  net  private  export  credits,  and  portfolio  investment 

Source:  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 


Military  in  Conflict 
With  Overall  Aid 

U.S.  foreign  aid  is  a  combination  of 
many  things.  Its  basic  program  falls 
under  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID). 

The  rest  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  international  development  (about 
half)  comes  from  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  (P.L.  480),  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  contributions  to  multilateral 
lending  agencies. 

The  U.S.  now  provides  about  half 
of  the  non-Communist  world's  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  in  absolute 
terms  .  .  .  but  the  share  of  the  other 
nations  is  growing. 

Many  countries  devote  a 
much  larger  share  of  their  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  than 
does  the  U.S. 

The  terms  for  loans  and  assistance 
of  many  nations  are  also  much  easier 
than  those  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  went  to  press.  Congress  had 
not  yet  determined  the  final  status  of 
aid  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  requested  figures  for  the  total 
U.S.  economic  aid  program  were 
about  $3.5  billion,  or  about  .37  of  1% 
of  the  GNP.  However,  cuts  in  these 
requests  will  bring  the  final  appro¬ 
priation  figure  to  $2.1  billion  or  .22 
of  1%  of  the  GNP. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  fiscal 
1970  military  appropriation  of 
more  than  $73.7  billion  or 
nearly  8%  of  the  U.S.  GNP. 

These  figures  do  not  present  a  very 
encouraging  picture  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  world  development. 

Congress  must  become  more  aware 
of  the  vital  need  for  increased  growth 
in  underdeveloped  nations. 

In  addition,  the  supporting  assist¬ 
ance  and  military  components  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  current  foreign  aid 
legislation  must  be  eliminated. 

The  conflict  of  the  military 
with  overall  world  development 
ha.s  turned  long-time  advocates 


of  foreign  aid  programs  sour  on 

the  programs  of  recent  years. 

For  instance.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte, 
Mass.,  said  (Congressional  Quarterly, 
Dec.  26)  of  this  year's  appropriation, 
"I  do  not  believe  we  should  give 
away  sophisticated  weapons  to  any 
nations." 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  added 
(Congressional  Record,  Dec.  20) 
"This  program  needs  complete  re¬ 
study,  restriction  and  redirection. 

"The  fact  is  that  it  has  evolved  into 
a  kind  of  overseas  grab-bag  with  less 
and  less  relationship  to  the  realities 
of  the  nation's  economic  situation 
.  .  .  and  to  the  needs  of  world  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  interna¬ 
tional  peace." 

AID  officials  expressed  much  opti¬ 
mism  because  last  year  Congress 
approved  a  two-year  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  instead  of  keeping  it  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis. 

This  procedure  will  give  AID  a 
better  chance  to  enact  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  programs  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  more  effective  in  the 
economy  of  recipient  nations. 

The  full  benefit  of  such  programs 
can  never  be  realized,  however,  until 
the  United  States  stops  promoting 
the  growth  of  military  establishments 
in  the  developing  world. 


On  the  Washington  Scene  . . . 

More  than  110  persons  from  across 
the  nation  gathered  Jan.  16-18  for 
the  FCNL  General  Committee's  An¬ 
nual  Meeting. 

A  statement  on  international  de¬ 
velopment  was  approved  and  one  on 
"Ending  Poverty  Through  Owner¬ 
ship  and  Management"  will  get  more 
study  by  the  FCNL  Policy  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Statements  on  drugs  and  environ¬ 
ment  also  went  to  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Speakers  included  Edward  T. 
Anderson,  FCNL  Human  Rights 
Secy.,  who  said  "I'm  concerned 
about  the  country  not  only  di¬ 
viding  itself,  but  destroying  it¬ 
self.  We're  talking  about  pre¬ 
ventive  detention  too  much." 

The  latter  would  allow  a  judge  to 
jail  a  man  before  he  came  to  trial. 

E.  Raymond  Wilson,  FCNL  Exec¬ 
utive  Secy.  Emeritus,  downgraded  the 
Sato-Nixon  talks  by  noting  "Con¬ 
tinued  occupation  (of  Japan)  by  for¬ 
eign  troops  will  be  a  source  of 
continued  irritation." 

Charles  Marker,  recently  resigned 
after  10  years  with  FCNL,  said  "I 
would  say  that  when  I  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  10  years  ago  we  were  only 
afraid  of  the  Russians;  now  we're 
afraid  of  ourselves." 
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From  FCNL  Policy  Statement — "Encouraging  International  Development" 

“CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CONSCIENCE  AND  COMMONSENSE  OF  AMERICA’’ 


We  believe  that  new  vision  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  mankind  may 
grasp  the  unprecedented  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  become  an  interdependent, 
cooperative  family.  The  United  States 
has  a  moral  imperative  to  share  our 
great  wealth  and  help  build  a  com¬ 
prehensive  world  community  of  all 
peoples. 

This  demands  commitment  by  the 
people  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  an  international  trading  sys¬ 
tem  which  encourages  peaceful  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  and  to 
an  annual  investment  of  at  least  2% 
of  American  Gross  National  Product 
in  assistance  to  the  developing  na¬ 
tions. 

Such  commitment  must  be  based 
on  a  concept  of  a  world  unified  in  its 
will  and  capability  to  eliminate  hun¬ 
ger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  and  stabil¬ 
ize  over-population,  but  rich  in  di¬ 
verse  cultural  values. 

One  challenge  of  the  1970's  is  to 
achieve  a  cooperative  working  re¬ 
lationship  among  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  developed  na¬ 
tions  which  will  promote  rather  than 
retard  the  process  of  international 
development. 

We  believe  that  new  forces  are  at 
work  which  have  potential  to  achieve 
[world  development]  and  thereby 
provide  a  heritage  of  hope  for  future 
generations. 

These  forces  are:  Technology  .  .  . 
Youth  . . .  Dissatisfaction  . . .  Inward¬ 
turning. 

We  urge  a  recognition  that  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
process  and  requirements  for  devel¬ 
opment  are  improving  steadily,  pro¬ 
viding  assurance  that  future  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  more  effectively  used 
than  in  the  past. 

...  we  have  some  unity  and  clarity 
on  a  number  of  points: 

(1.  Priorities.  In  allocating  scarce  re¬ 
sources  for  development  many  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered.  We  believe 
several  should  receive  priority: 

•  need,  as  indicated  by  current  liv¬ 
ing  standards  and  number  of  people 
affected. 


•  reasonable  assurance  that  assis¬ 
tance  will  improve  the  lot  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  within  the 
country, 

•  sound  development  plans  which 
help  assure  assistance  will  be  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently  used  and  popu¬ 
lation  stabilized. 

We  urge  that  all  U.S.  foreign 
and  military  assistance,  defense 
support  and  arms  sales,  for  cash 
or  credit,  be  ended  now. 

The  United  States  must  base  its 
support  of  developing  nations  upon 
how  effectively  the  Government  is 
meeting  the  real  needs  of  its  dis¬ 
advantaged  people;  not  on  some 
ideological  litmus  test  such  as  the 
form  of  its  government  or  its  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

(2.  Sharing  of  skills.  We  favor  a 
broad  increase  in  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  and  skills  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  especially  through  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  and  multilateral  tech¬ 
nical  assistance. 

We  support  the  initiatives  at  the 
UN  for  establishing  an  international 
service  corps. 

(3.  Social  Development.  We  have  a 
special  concern  that  social  develop¬ 
ment  proceed  apace  with  economic 
development  in  order  to  maximize 
human  values  and  minimize  the  hu¬ 
man  cost  of  the  development  process. 

(4.  Adequate  Capital.  We  advocate: 

— that  the  developed  countries  de¬ 
vote  up  to  2%  of  their  gross  national 
product  for  international  develop¬ 
ment  purposes,  including  at  least 
1%  from  official  development  sources 
as  distinguished  from  private  invest¬ 
ment  and  credits. 

— that  new  sources  be  found  to 
obtain  this  additional  capital:  (a) 
from  the  new  wealth  created  an¬ 
nually  in  the  developed  countries 
through  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product,  as,  for  example,  assignment 
of  a  portion  of  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  the  developing  nations; 

(b)  from  income  resulting  from  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  generally  accepted  in¬ 
ternational  areas,  such  as  the  high 


seas  and  Antarctica;  and  (c)  by  im¬ 
mediate  reallocation  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  on  previous  development  loans 
as  payments  are  made. 

(5.  International  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment.  The  developed  countries  must 
reduce  their  trade  barriers  and  open 
channels  of  trade  for  products  of  the 
developing  nations,  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  77  "have-not" 
nations  at  the  UN  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

The  U.S.  government  should  dis¬ 
courage  those  practices  by  U.S.  cor¬ 
porations  abroad  which  are  exploit¬ 
ative  in  nature,  and  should  encourage 
fair  wages  and  a  fair  return  to  the 
people  of  the  country  involved 
through  taxation,  co-ownership  and 
expansion  of  indigenous  control. 

(6.  Population.  All  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  to  institute  sound  pro¬ 
grams  of  family  planning  and  popu¬ 
lation  control  should  be  supported. 

(7.  Food.  .  .  .  the  U.S.  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  developing  countries 
must  also  have  markets  for  their 
agricultural  products,  therefore  the 
U.S.  should  not  adopt  policies  which 
unfairly  subsidize  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  abroad. 

(8.  Channels.  The  need  for  assist¬ 
ance  is  so  great  that  all  possible  chan¬ 
nels  must  be  used — multi-national, 
bilateral,  public  and  private. 

We  see  special  advantages  in  us¬ 
ing  international  channels  . . . 

(9.  Environment.  As  modernization 
occurs  in  the  developing  nations,  they 
too  will  be  required  to  deal  with  some 
of  its  by-products  such  as  pollution, 
waste  of  resources  and  dislocation  of 
balances  between  man  and  nature. 

This  raises  fundamental  questions 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
desirable  economic  development. 


Write  FCNL  for  the  complete 
International  Development 
Statement.  Price  15  cents. 
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Action  Can  Begin 
In  Your  Community 

With  Congressional  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  on  the  down¬ 
swing,  a  concentrated  effort  must  be 
made  on  the  local  level  to  reverse 
this  trend,  working  for  enlightened 
aid. 

The  most  obvious  action  is  con¬ 
tacting  your  Member  of  Congress. 
Get  the  Pearson  Report  and  the 
FCNL  International  Development 
Statement;  write  a  carefully  thought 
letter. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that 
U.S.  economic  assistance  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  world  development. 

Congressional  support  must  be 
kept  up  for  U.S.  participation  in 
multilateral  programs  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Association 
(IDA). 

The  presence  of  the  military,  in 
the  economic  development  situation 
is  a  very  unstable  factor. 

We  cannot  support  just  any  pro¬ 
gram  put  under  the  name  of  "aid." 

Congressmen  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  those  aid  programs  which 


Who’s  Who  on  Aid  Evaluation 

— “Partncrt  in  Davalopmant,”  th*  Paarton 
Raport,  Praagar.  Paparback,  $2.50. 

— Jackson  Raport.  A  Study  of  tha  Capacity 
of  tha  UN  Davaiopmant  Systam,  avaiiabia 
from  UN. 

— “Tha  Hasiamara  Daciaration,”  “a 
radical  analysis  of  tha  ralatlonships 
batwaan  tha  rich  world  and  tha  poor 
world,"  avaiiabia,  1  Shilling,  c/o  SIS 
Uvarpool  Rd.,  London  N7. 

— “Tha  Lopsidad  World,”  by  Barbara  Ward. 
(Norton  $1.2S). 

— “Assisting  Davaiopmant  in  Low-Incoma 
Countrias:  Prioritias  for  U.S.  Govammant 
Policy,"  Cmta.  for  Economic  Davaiopmant 


benefit  the  recipient  nation  and 
those  which  do  harm  by  rein¬ 
forcing  the  militarism  often 
found  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  response  to  concern  for  have- 
not  peoples.  The  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee  has  launched  a  "Give  One 
Percent  More"  campaign,  a  voluntary 
1%  self-tax  to  be  paid  by  individuals 
and  groups  toward  right  distribution 
of  the  world's  resources.  (Write  to 
the  Friends  World  Committee,  152-A 
N.  15th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  19102  for 
more  information.) 

Bucks  Friends  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  "Give  1%  More" 
program  in  its  area. 

It  sent  a  check  made  out  to  the 
UN  Comptroller  earmarked  for  the 
UN  Development  Program,  to  Rep. 
Edward  Biester  Jr.,  Pa.,  who  had 
voted  for  development  loan  fund 
cuts. 

The  Bucks  action  not  only  will  make 
more  funds  available  for  UN  pro¬ 
grams,  but  will  also  make  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  aware  that  his  constituents 
do  care  about  the  world's  wealth  dis¬ 
tribution. 

It  is  important  that  other  local 
groups  such  as  service  clubs.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  and  labor  organi¬ 
zations  be  involved  in  a  concern  for 
meaningful  international  develop¬ 
ment. 

Speakers  from  universities  and  for¬ 
eign  students  could  be  used  in  a 
broadened  effort  to  educate  the  entire 
community  on  the  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  development  problem. 


A  major  national  public  con¬ 
ference  on  "World  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Seventies:  The 
Need  for  New  Departures"  will 
be  held  in  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Feb. 
24-26. 

Speakers  include  Dr.  John  Hannah, 
administrator  of  AID,  and  Lady  Jack- 
son  (Barbara  Ward),  renowned  Brit¬ 
ish  author  and  economist.  Organizer 
of  the  panel  on  Southeast  Asia  will 
be  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  FCNL.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  FCNL,  245  2nd  St.,  N.E., 
Wash.,  D.  C.  20002. 

QUOTABLE  QUOTES  .  .  . 

"There's  almost  a  conspiracy  of  silence  among 
liberals  in  the  nation,”  on  guaranteed  or  assured 
income  for  those  in  the  worst  of  poverty:  E.  Ray¬ 
mond  Wilson,  FCNL. 

“Our  affluence  has  put  the  world  in  an  ecological 
imbalance,”  Tom  Findley,  Friends  World  College. 
Both  spoke  at  FCNL  annual  meeting. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetin|;s  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Netesletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Jim  Lowry,  E.  Raymond 
Wilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Barrie 
Peterson,  Frances  Neely,  Robert 
Cory.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription 
$3.00  per  year  ($4.50  outside  U.S.). 
Published  monthly  except  August- 
September,  when  it  is  combined. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PCM  Washington  Newsletter  Service — 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

e  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 
for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  |3.(X),  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation. 
Address:  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and 
research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 

Name . . . Address . . — - - - - 

(Please  Print)  Zip 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
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